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Both Houses Accept 
Tenant Farmer Bill 


Measure Provides Means of Grad- 
ually Acquiring Land Owner- 
ship to Large Numbers 


FEDERAL LOANS PLANNED 


Ten Million Dollars Appropriated for 
First Year; Increases to Fifty 
Million in Third 


After a great deal of investigation and 
discussion, both houses of Congress have 
passed bills to reduce the amount of farm 
tenancy in the United States. Although 
the bills are quite similar, they differ in 
several respects, and are now being drafted 
into form which will be acceptable to both 
the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives by a joint committee of the two 
houses. President Roosevelt is heartily in 
favor of farm tenancy legislation, and it is 
expected that the conference bill will be 
passed in short order. Both bills, as they 
now stand, provide that the government 
shall finance the purchase of farms for 
tenants who are now working on land 
owned by other persons. The difference 
between the two bills is in the method of 
administering the loans. 


Causes and Effects 


We have, in recent articles, described the 
causes and effects of farm tenancy and the 
need for legislation to aid the tenants, but 
a brief resumé of the situation will provide 
a better understanding of the bills them- 
selves. The farmer in America is usually 
thought of as being an individualist, own- 
ing his farm, his home, and his machinery. 
However, there are more than 40 per cent 
of the farmers of this country who do not 
own the farms om which they work and 
who have little hope that they will ever 
own them. They are tenants, working for 
someone else. Three million farm families 
are listed as tenant farmers. 

There has always been some farm ten- 
ancy in the United States, and it is not the 
purpose or the expectation of Congress to 
do away with it entirely. The amount of 
tenancy rose rapidly from 1880, when 25.6 
per cent of the farmers were tenants, until 
1935, when the number reached 42 per 
cent. The tenants increased by 200,790 
between 1930 and 1935, and they were 
farming 11 billion dollars’ worth of land. 
Forty-four of the 48 states showed an in- 
crease in the number of tenants. 


Only 18 per cent of all the tenants in 
the country rent their farms for cash. This 
system is common in the North and West 
but it is very unusual in the South. The 
crop-share renting plan, with the tenant 
contributing everything but the land itself, 
is widely used. The tenant furnishes 
machinery, tools, and seed, as well as 
labor, under this plan. Common in the 
South is “share-cropping,” a system by 
which the tenant furnishes nothing but 
himself and his family as labor. He gets 
less reward under this system than under 
any of the other plans. His working con- 
ditions are the poorest, and his living con- 
ditions are the lowest, yet 39 per cent of 
all farming in the South is done by share- 
croppers. 

The harmful effects of farm tenancy have 
been stressed a great deal in the last few 
years. Tenants do not have an interest in 
their farms equal to that shown by the 
owners themselves. A committee appointed 
by the President last winter to investigate 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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Broadening Our Sympathies 


It is frequently said of the American people that they respond nobly to compelling 
need. Their sympathies are stirred by great tragedies. They contribute generously 
to the sufferers from catastrophe, whether the affliction be flood, famine, earthquake, or 
drought. They will go to great lengths to relieve the distress of an individual if his pre- 
dicament is widely advertised. They were willing that their government should spend 
millions of dollars searching for Amelia Earhart and her companion, even though the 
chance of effecting a rescue seemed very remote. Even those who contended that the 
unfortunate flyers had taken a useless risk agreed that no expense should be spared in the 
effort to save them. The praise of Americans for their acts of sympathy in the face of 
crisis seems to be merited. The trouble is that it takes too much of a jolt to shake them 
out of their lethargy. Their generous and humane impulses may be stirred by something 
spectacular or dramatic, but are likely to lie dormant in the presence of thousands of 
life tragedies all about; tragedies and misfortunes which, in the aggregate, contribute 
so mightily to unhappiness and failure in the world. Most of us are stirred, and rightly 
so, by the plight of a well-known and well-liked person such as Amelia Earhart, or by a 
strikingly unusual mishap which may befall an unknown individual, such, for example, 
as the entombment of Floyd Collins in a cave a number of years ago. But if a mine dis- 
aster snuffs out the lives of a score of hapless workmen, leaving their widows and children 
in sorrow and want, there is but a fleeting impulse of sympathy as the average news- 
paper reader turns the page to a more pleasant subject. He is likely to be equally unmoved 
And the 
knowledge that on a given day a hundred Americans will be killed, most of them pre- 


at the thought that millions live in slums which are destructive of life and hope. 


ventably, in traffic accidents, does not stir American citizens to effective action. 

The sympathy which Americans display in the presence of spectacular and dramatic 
tragedy is commendable, and it furnishes evidence of something which may be built upon. 
What we need is an educating of the imagination, so that naturally sympathetic, though 
outwardly callous, people may be made sensitive to tragedies and misfortunes which 
lack the element of drama. One cannot be expected, of course, to bow in sorrow every 
time a tragedy occurs anywhere in the world or every time a fellow townsman comes to 
grief. One who is sympathetic, intelligent, and well informed may be expected, however, 
to be aware of the potent causes of human loss and suffering and to work for their re- 
moval. All of us can come to feel deeply the worth and dignity of human life and we 
can undertake to protect it whether the dangers are spectacular or prosaic, and whether 
they strike in high places or in low. 


Three-Way Split of 


Palestine Proposed 


British Government Accepts Rec- 
ommendations of Commission 
for Drastic Division 


TO PREVENT A RACE CLASH 
Independent lewish and Arab Nations 
Proposed as Only Solution to 
Long-Standing Problem 


Just as the British government, in the 
early 1920's, attempted to solve the 400- 
year-old Irish question by splitting the 
country in two, so now it is seeking a 
solution to the conflicts between Jews 
and Arabs in Palestine by a similar method, 
According to the plan proposed by the 
special royal commission and accepted by 
the British government, the Holy Land 
is to be divided into three parts. There 
is to be an independent Jewish nation, an 
independent Arab nation, and a small re- 
gion, containing the holy cities of Jeru- 
salem, Bethlehem, and Nazareth, in addi- 
tion to a narrow corridor to the sea, over 
which Great Britain intends to retain con- 
trol. 


irreconcilable Conflict 

This drastic plan of partitioning Palestine 
constitutes the admission of failure of the 
British policies that have been followed for 
more than 15 years. The government con- 
tends that the conflicts between the Jews 
and Arabs of Palestine, which have resulted 
in a number of uprisings since 1920, are so 
basic and deep-rooted as to make recon- 
ciliation impossible. It agrees with the 
conclusions of the commission that “there 
is an irreconcilable conflict between the 
aspirations of Arabs and Jews in Palestine, 
that these aspirations cannot be satisfied 
under the terms of the present mandate, 
and that a scheme of partition on general 
lines recommended by the commission rep- 
resents the best and most hopful solution 
of the deadlock.” 

The troubles that have plagued Palestine 
since the close of the World War have 
been due, in no small part, to the con- 
flicting promises made by the British gov- 
ernment during the war. To the Arab in- 
habitants of the Holy Land, Great Britain 
promised to help them win their inde- 
pendence if they would revolt against 
Turkey, which had controlled the country 
for centuries. In 1917, the British prom- 
ised the Jewish inhabitants of Palestine 
that they would have a national home in 
return for support against the Turks. Al- 
though the British were given a mandate 
over Palestine by the League of Nations, 
both racial groups assumed that the time 
would come when complete independence 
would be granted. To the Jews, the Brit- 
ish promise meant a Palestine over which 
they would be able to exert control. To the 
Arabs, it meant an Arab-dominated Pales- 
tine. 

The activities of the Zionist movement, 
that section of world Jewry which has 
fought for the Jewish National Home in 
Palestine, have done much to increase the 
friction between the two races in the Holy 
Land. It has encouraged the migration of 
Jews to Palestine. Largely under its di- 
rection hundreds of thousands of Jews have 
been settled on land. Before the World 
War the Jewish population of Palestine 
was only 65,000. Now it has exceeded the 
400,000 mark. Although the Arabs out- 
number the Jews two to one, the Arab 
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population sees in the Zionist movement a 
serious threat to its domination of Pales- 
tine. 

The Zionists were aided in their cause 
by a number of external events throughout 
the world. In the first place, the immi- 
gration policy of the American government 
closed an important land of refuge to per- 
secuted Jews throughout the world. More- 
over, antisemitism increased in intensity 
in a number of European nations in the 
postwar period and Jews were forced to 
seek refuge elsewhere. These developments, 
more than the work of the Zionists, gave 
a great impetus to the settlement of 
Palestine by Jewish exiles. This great 
influx proved highly distasteful to the Arabs 
who felt that it would be only a matter 
of time until they would be completely 
dominated by the Jews. 


Work of Zionists 


As a matter of fact, the Jews constantly 
increased their economic strength in Pales- 
tine. Capital flowed into the country and 
millions upon millions of dollars were 
spent for agriculture and industry. From 
the close of the World War to 1933, the 
Jews increased their land holdings twelve- 
fold. The city of Tel-Aviv was a model 
industrial and business center. Electrifica- 
tion projects were launched, railroads built, 
natural resources developed, and _ barren 
land turned into profitable farms. 
times as much land was covered with citrus 
orchards in 1937 as in 1920. That Jewish 
enterprise and Jewish capital greatly en- 
hanced the wealth of Palestine, all impartial 
observers will agree. 

Even though the Arabs shared in the 
new prosperity, they have always resented 
what they consider to be an intrusion on 
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their native soil. The royal commission ex- 
pressed the sentiment of the Arabs in the 
following manner: “Their feeling in the 
matter has been put in some such figura- 
tive language as this: ‘You say we are 
better off: you say my house has been 
enriched by the strangers who have entered 
it. But it is my house, and I did not in- 
vite the strangers in, or ask them to en- 
rich it, and I do not care how poor or 
bare it is if only I am master in it.’” 
After months of investigation the royal 
commission came to the conclusion that 
the racial antagonism between Jews and 
Arabs was so great as to make adjustment 
impossible short of the establishment of 
separate independent states. “The prob- 
lem cannot be solved,” the report declares, 
“by giving either the Arabs or the Jews 
all they want. The answer to the question 
which of them in the end will govern Pales- 
tine must be ‘Neither.’ No fair-minded 
statesman can think it right either that 
400,000 Jews, whose entry into Palestine 
has been facilitated by the British govern- 
ment and approved by the League of Na- 
tions, should be handed over to Arab rule, 
or that. if the Jews should become a 


* majority, a million Arabs should be handed 


over to their rule. But while neither race 
can fairly rule all Palestine, each race might 
justly rule part of it.” 


Advantages of Partition 


The proposed Jewish state will include 
an area about the size of the state of Dela- 
ware. It will include about one-fourth of 
the total area of Palestine and most of 
the productive land of the country will 
lie within its borders. To the independent 
Arab state will be given the rest of Pales- 
tine (except the small area over which 

Great Britain will retain 
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a mandate) and in addi- 
tion the whole of Trans- 
jordan, inhabited almost 
entirely by Arabs. The 
Jews will be unable to 
acquire land in Arab ter- 
ritory and the Arabs will 
similarly prevented 
from purchasing land in 
the Jewish state. The 
plan calls for the forma- 
tion of a military alliance 
between Great Britain 
and the two new states 
in order that they may 
be protected from a for- 
eign attack. In effect, if 
the plan is carried out, 
the two new states will 
be protectorates of Great 
Z Britain. 

In its report, the com- 
mission outlines what it 
considers to be the prin- 
cipal advantages to both 
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races. It summarizes the 


MUM /EW/SH STATE benefits to the Arabs as 
EY“ MR SASH MANDATED | follows: 
, 4 AREA ANO CITIES @ (1) They obtain their 


national independence and 
can cooperate on equal 
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footing with the Arabs of 
the neighboring countries 
in the cause of Arab unity 
and progress. 
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IN TEL-AVIV, PALESTINE 


(2) They are finally delivered from the fear 
of being “swamped” by the Jews and from 
the possibility of ultimate subjection to Jew- 
ish rule. 

(3) In particular, the final limitation of 
the Jewish national home within a fixed 
frontier and the enactment of a new mandate 
for the protection of the holy places, solemnly 
guaranteed by the League of Nations, removes 
all anxiety lest the holy places should ever 
come under Jewish control. 

(4) As a set-off to the loss of territory the 
Arabs regard as theirs. the Arab state will re- 
ceive a subvention from the Jewish state. It 
will also, in view of the backwardness of 
Transjordan, obtain a grant of £2,000,000 from 
the British treasury ; and, if an agreement can 
be reached as to the exchange of land 
and population, a further grant will 
be made for the conversion of un- 
cultivable land in the Arab state 
into productive land from which the 
cultivators and the state alike will 
profit. 

From the standpoint of the Jews 
of Palestine, the commission be- 
lieves that the following advan- 
tages will accrue from the execu- 
tion of the plan: 

(1) Partition secures the estab- 
lishment of the Jewish national home 
and relieves it from the possibility of 


its being subjected in the future 
to Arab rule. 
(2) Partition enables the Jews 


in the fullest sense to call their na- 
tional home their own; for it con- 
verts it into a Jewish state. Its 
citizens will be able to admit as 
many Jews into it as they themselves 
believe can be absorbed. They will 
attain the primary objective of 
Zionism—a Jewish nation, planted 
in Palestine, giving its nationals the 
same status in the world as other na- 
tions give theirs. They will cease 
at last to live a “minority life.” 

Despite these advantages to 
both Jews and Arabs, spokesmen 
for both groups were quick to find 
fault with the recommended par- 
tition of the Holy Land. The “freedom and 
security” which the plan would offer to each 
of these racial groups might not be so great 
as the commission contemplated, it was 
pointed out. In the first place, there are 
at present some 250,000 Arabs residing 
within the confines of the proposed Jewish 
state and some 1,500 Jews within the 
Arab state. Unless these minorities were 
moved to territory belonging to the states 
of their respective nationals, serious diffi- 
culties would undoubtedly arise and there 
would remain a constant source of fric- 
tion. Similar minorities in other parts of 
the world have constituted a serious prob- 
lem ever since the end of the World War, 
and the difficulties encountered with at- 
tempts to move them have been tre- 
mendous. 


Jews Dissatisfied 


The Jews feel that the narrow strip of 
territory allotted to them is entirely inade- 
quate to the ambitious colonization plans 
which the Zionists have always had. They 
resent the fact that Jerusalem will not form 
a part of their national state, since ap- 
proximately three-fourths of the popula- 
tion of that city is Jewish and since about 
a fifth of all the Jews in Palestine are 
located there. In a word, the Jews feel 
that the partition plan proposed by Britain 
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greatly favors the Arabs at their expense. 

From the standpoint of the Arabs, there 
is also great disappointment over the 
scheme. Many of the leaders resent any 
partition of the land, feeling that the whole 
territory rightfully belongs to them since it 
was acquired by their ancestors at a heavy 
price. They continue to regard the Jews 
as intruders and resent the fact that they 
are to be given the most fertile and produc- 
tive sections of the entire country. On 
both sides, the difficulties arise from the 
conflicting promises made by Great Britain 
during the World War. 














WIDE WORLD 


JEWISH-ARAB RIOTS HAVE BEEN A FREQUENT OCCURRENCE 


Great Britain has been severely criticized 
for proposing this method of solving the 
racial problem of Palestine. She is ac- 
cused of taking the easier way of disposing 
of the problem, of throwing over a re- 
sponsibility which she assumed at the end 
of the war—a responsibility which she 
might have fulfilled had she adopted a more 
constructive program. Wise administra- 
tion on the part of the British might have 
gone far to reconcile the conflicting in- 
terests of the opposing parties in Palestine, 
it is contended. 


In spite of the opposition to the pro- 
posed solution of the Palestine problem, 
it is fairly certain that the attempt will 
be made to carry it out. The British 
government has already accepted the rec- 
ommendations of the royal commission, 
and there seems to be little doubt that the 
Mandates Commission of the League of 
Nations, which meets July 30, to consider 
the plan, will give its approval. In case 
of such approval, the matter must be con- 
sidered by the Council of the League, which 
would undoubtedly give its approval. Even 
if this road is successfully traveled, the 
problem will be far from solution, for 
the real difficulties are likely to arise when 
actual steps are taken to transform the 
pelitical arrangements which have obtained 
in Palestine since the war. 
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China: The most dangerous crisis since 
that of September 1931—which led to Ja- 
pan’s conquest of Manchuria—broke out in 
North China on July 7. It began with the 
usual incident, a clash between Chinese and 
Japanese troops. It was followed by 
further encounters, and was brought to a 
climax by the presentation of Japanese 
“demands” on China. 

While it is impossible to determine defi- 
nitely which side was responsible for the 
initial outbreak, it is noted that the whole 
affair has conformed to the procedure which 
Japan has consistently employed in previous 
years when seeking concessions from China. 

The demands indicate that Japan is aim- 
ing to extend her sway over. China’s north- 
ern provinces which are adjacent to Man- 
choukuo. A similar attempt was made two 
years ago, but it was abandoned because of 
lack of support among local Chinese gen- 
erals, the increasing resentment of China, 
and the growing concern of Great Britain 
and the United States over Japanese en- 
croachment on China. The demands call 
for the withdrawal of Chinese troops, the 
punishment of officers, the suppression of 
anti-Japanese moyements, and cooperation 
against communism. If granted they would 
result in giving Japan control over north 
China. 

The Japanese have insisted upon dealing 
directly with local authorities in the area 
ef conflict, and are bringing all possible 
pressure to bear upon them. It is doubtful, 
however, that they can succeed in negoti- 
ating anything but a face-saving compro- 
mise, if even that is possible. The Chinese, 
more united than at any time in many years, 
are in no mood to yield further to Japan. 
Reports of troop mobilizations and of heavy 
fighting around Peiping make it clear that 
Chinese resistance is no idle threat. There 
is grave danger of a serious war in the Far 
East. 

If the incident was deliberately created, 
it may well have been the work of Japanese 
militarists in Manchoukuo, acting inde- 
pendently of the government in Tokyo. The 
Japanese military factions have been de- 
clining in popularity in recent years, and it 
is possible that they may have deemed it 
advisable to fan the flames of Japanese im- 
perialism, in order to reconstitute their 
prestige. It is also suggested that Japan is 
taking advantage of recent developments in 
Russia to push forward her program in 
China. The internal political difficulties 
of the Soviets may have encouraged the 
Japanese to believe that China could rely 
on no assistance from that quarter, and, 
hence, that no time could be more propi- 
tious for the acquisition of additional 
Chinese territory. It is, of course, possible 
that the Chinese, who have been growing 
more resentful toward the Japanese, forced 
the issue to bring about the showdown 
which most people in the Far East think 
must inevitably come. 

*x* * * 


Spain: While the Nonintervention Com- 
mittee, seeking to localize the Spanish civil 
war, reached a deadlock last week, the war 
itself took a new turn. A renewed loyalist 
offensive brought to the defenders of Ma- 
drid more hope than had been entertained 
in many weeks. Pushing vigorously to the 
west in one of the first successful attacks 
they have made, the government’s troops 
drove insurgents back from the gates of the 
city in all but the southwestern sectors. In 
General Franco’s camp, there were rumors 
that some of the northern forces which are 
now pressing from Bilbao on toward San- 
tander would be withdrawn to help push a 
counter-offensive against Madrid. 

As the war reached its first anniversary 
on July 18, both sides were preparing for a 
long-drawn-out struggle. To the surprise 
of those who started the rebellion, the op- 
position has proved too strong to be taken 
in a short rush campaign. Besides, outside 
help, while considerable, has not come up 
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THE RECORD OF A YEAR’S BITTER WARFARE IN SPAIN 
The outstanding events in the Spanish civil war are shown in chronological order. (Courtesy New York Times). 


to the expectations of Spanish insurgents. 
For Europe, the incredible has happened, 
and a war between more or less well- 
matched powers with modern armaments 
on both sides has been going on more than 
a year without having spread to other coun- 
tries. One fact, it seems, may be taken as 
certain; that a truce in the war is unlikely. 
Both sides have now become so embittered 
that nothing less than complete surrender 
of the one will satisfy the other. 


* * * 


France: With no attempt to mask from 
the people the serious state of French 
finances, the cabinet of Premier Chautemps 
has taken energetic measures to stop the 
flight of capital from the country and to 
replenish the French treasury. 

First step in the new financial regime, 
under the leadership of the finance minister 
Georges Bonnet, was to persuade the Senate 
that almost dictatorial powers over cur- 
rency matters must be given to the govern- 
ment if the credit of the country was to be 
saved, and the flight of capital stemmed. 

Next, the government announced a series 
of revisions in taxes, all designed to bring 
into the treasury more revenue than before. 


Tobacco taxes, railroad rates, postal rates, 
manufacturers’ taxes are all increased by 
new decrees. Furthermore, as in the 
United States, an economy campaign within 
the executive departments has been 
launched. Still following the American pat- 
tern, regulations of speculation have also 
been announced and more of the same type 
of control is to follow. 

If the Chautemps cabinet can retain the 
support of communists and socialists long 
enough to carry through this program of re- 
form, it may go far toward solving France’s 
budgetary difficulties. 


* ¢ «@ 


Germany: Reports concerning Ger- 
many’s grain supply are again beginning to 
circulate as the harvesting of winter wheat 
begins. Although last year’s crops of 
wheat, rye, and barley were not especially 
good, it appears that this year’s harvest will 
be even smaller, by perhaps as much as 15 
per cent. This small crop is accounted for 
by several factors, quite apart from weather 
conditions which last spring brought a bad 
frost to early wheat. In the opinion of 
some observers, artificial price control is 
keeping grain prices so low that farmers 
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JAPANESE CAVALRY READY FOR ACTION 
A mounted troop led by Prince Mikasa, Emperor Hirohito’s youngest brother. 


have no particular interest in producing a 
maximum amount of grain. Others be- 
lieve that the extensive road-building pro- 
gram which has covered Germany with a 
network of broad military highways has 
taken enough land out of cultivation to ef- 
fect a material decrease in sown acreage. 
Still another explanation is that a shortage 
of agricultural labor exists, created partly 
by the long military and labor service terms 
which every man must serve and partly 
by the fact that agricultural wages do not 
match those in industry. Last year, severe 
measures to prevent migration of farm 
workers to the city were adopted, but it is 
not known to what extent they are being 
enforced. 

In any case, it is certain that bread sold 
in Germany next winter will be made from 
coarse grinds of flour and that little or no 
pure wheat bread will be sold. It is re- 
ported that in order to decrease the con- 
sumption of bread, bakeries will be allowed 
to sell goods baked on the previous day, 
in hopes that this rather dry bread will 
not be eaten in such large amounts as 
would be the case with freshly baked goods. 
Of course, the domestic crop will have to be 
supplemented by imported grains, brought 
from the Balkans or from overseas, yet it 
is certain that the quantity bought will be 
kept at a bare minimum in order to conserve 
foreign credits for other purchases. 


* * * 


Mexico: A few Hays ago an election 
was held in Mexico. The outcome was so 
generally expected that the majority given 
President Lazaro Cardenas occasioned no 
surprise. Cardenas is serving the second 
half of his six-year term, while the new 
legislature is just beginning its three-year 
term. Thus the president, assured of legis- 
lative backing for the next three years, is 
enabled to continue his program by which 
Mexico seems to be advancing steadily 
toward a system of state socialism. Early 
in his administration, Cardenas sought to 
aid distressed peasants by providing them 
with farms, and only a fortnight ago the 
government advanced an extremely radical 
change to bring agriculture completely 
under supervision of the government. The 
railroads and the oil industry have also 
been brought under governmental control. 
The next step in the program, according to 
the president’s National Revolutionary 
party, is the strict regulation of manufac- 
turing and allied industries. 

President Cardenas seems to have a clear 
path ahead of him toward his goal of state 
socialism. His program meets with the 
approval of the people, if their support in 
the election is any indication. The only 
factor which might work against state so- 
cialism is that of foreign capital interests 
who have investments in Mexico. In this 
respect, the United States has shown no 
desire to interfere with developments in 
Mexico, and other foreign powers do not 
seem to be interested. With an apparently 
loyal army and air force, the president is 
not likely to have to contend with revolu- 
tionary forces which have so frequently 
upset former governments. 
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TROOPS PROTECT THE STEEL WORKERS 
A strong detachment of national guardsmen and police were on hand to protect returning workers against possible 


violence with strikers as a Republic Steel plant reopened in Cleveland, Ohio. 


The workers are shown passing into the 


plant through a line of troops. 


Senator Robinson 


Politically minded people throughout the 
nation were shocked to learn of the sudden 
death of Senator Joseph T. Robinson on 
July 14. The Arkansas senator had long been 
a prominent figure in American politics; had 
been the candidate of his party for the vice- 
presidency, was Democratic leader in the 
Senate; above all, was a hard-working, hard- 
hitting, friendly, likeable man. His death under 
any circumstances would have affected people 
deeply. But coming as it did in the thick of 


the great battle over the Supreme Court, it 
had a quality of high drama. 

In a sense the senator may be listed as a 
casualty in the fights which are being waged 
over the Supreme Court proposal and other 
The struggle now 


administration policies. 
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going on between Roosevelt supporters and 
opponents in the Democratic party is bitter 
and relentless. Robinson, though a conserv- 
ative, not wholly in sympathy with the New 
Deal, was loyal to the President, and, as leader 
of the Senate majority, was bearing the brunt 
of the combat. The effort proved too great. 
taking into account the intense heat of the 
Washington summer. He suffered a slight 
attack some time ago; was warned to drop his 
work and take a vacation, but felt that he 
must remain at his post. 

It appears likely that Senator Barkley of 
Kentucky will become the majority leader, as 
successor to Robinson. There is naturally much 
concern about the effect of this change of 
leadership. Senator Robinson was a conserv- 
ative but an open-minded man. The emer- 
gencies incident to the depression led him to 
think of many problems in a new way. He was 
able to adjust himself to new facts, a thing 
which some political leaders cannot do. He 
was more liberal or progressive during the last 
months of his life than he had been before the 
depression. Furthermore, he felt under obli- 
gation, so long as he was the majority leader, 
to stand by the President. He was an able 
debater and a shrewd party manager. Senator 
Barkley has been described as a conservative 
with a progressive outlook. He, too, is an 


open-minded man, and is considerably more 
progressive than Robinson was. He is a good 
party tactician, competent in debate, and it is 
p.ed cted that he will be a strong floor leader. 

It may be that the shift of Senate leader- 
ship from Robinson to Barkley will draw the 
line sharper between the conservative and lib- 
eral wings. With Barkley as leader, the Presi- 
dent can. if he wishes, go forward with his 
distinctly liberal program. Barkley will go 
along with him more willingly than Robinson 
did. It is possible that with him as majority 
leader, the New Dealers in the Senate will be- 
come militant and will insist upon an outrigs:t 
New Deal policy, even though it drives con- 
servatives from the Democratic fold. On the 
other hand, it is probable that with the advent 
of Barkley to leadership, there will be some 
effort to bring about a reconciliation between 
the President's supporters and opponents. 
Barkley is well liked by both factions, and if a 
conciliatory plan should be adopted, he would 
be a good man to carry it out. 

It is difficult to determine what effect the 
loss of Robinson will have upon the fight for 
the President’s Supreme Court plan. It is 
certain that there will be a strong movement in 
Congress to bring about an adjournment be- 
fore the court plan is acted upon. The deadly 
strain of working in Washington during the 
summer months will be urged as a reason for 
adjournment, and the death of Robinson will 
be held as a warning of what may happen to 
others if Congress is kept in session. If the 
fight goes forward, however, the President can 
depend upon Barkley for very effective sup- 
port, and it seems unlikely that Robinson's 
death will greatly affect the outcome. 


Strikes 


Statistics are now available on the number 
and nature of strikes which took place during 
the first five months of 1937. These figures 
show an industrial unrest which has not been 
equalled since the days of the World War and 
the immediate postwar period. For the five 
months some 2,000 strikes had been recorded 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in the De- 
partment of Labor, a figure almost as high as 
that for the entire year 1936. 

The number of strikes is not the only index 
of their importance. of course. The number 
of men involved and the number of days of 
work lost by strike give a somewhat clearer 
indication of the extent of unrest. During 
1919, when the great steel strike occurred, the 
number of men on strike reached what has 
thus far been an all-time high—4.160.000 
workers were on strike at one time or an- 
other. The same figure for the first five 
months of 1937 is about 965,000. 


C. 1. O. Setback 


Has the C. I. O. received a severe setback 
in its attempt to organize the steel industry? 
To what extent has it gained and lost by this 
drive? These questions are frequently being 
asked today. John L. Lewis claims that the 
C. I. O. is in a stronger position today than 


ever. He points out that this organization has 
signed contracts with 230 companies in the 
steel industry. These companies employ 


nearly 400,000 workers, which is far more 
than half of all the employees in the nation’s 





steel mills. Moreover, a number of 
ments have been made with companies in this 
industry during the present strikes in the Re- 
public and Bethlehem Steel Corporations. Mr. 
Lewis argues that. regardless of the outcome 
of the labor disputes in the Republic and 
Bethlehem mills, the C. I. O. has won a great 
victory in the steel industry. Eventually, he 
contends, these two corporations will be forced 
to deal with his organization. 

The officials in the Republic and Bethlehem 
Steel Corporations. however, contend that the 
C. I, O. has suffered a sharp defeat. They 
point out that thousands of their workers 
have gone back to their jobs and that before 
long nearly all of them will be reemployed. 
Those steel companies which have already 
signed contracts with the C. I. O., it is argued, 
will soon discover, if they have not already 
done so, the unreliability of the Lewis organ- 
ization and will no longer refuse to deal with 
it. 


agree- 


Wages and Hours 


The wage-and-hour legislation recently re- 
ported favorably by the Senate committee will 
probably be one of the first measures con- 
sidered by the Senate if and when that group 
finishes with the Supreme Court bill now be- 
ing debated. The new labor bill seems to have 
eliminated the features to which employers ob- 
jected so strenuously in the original draft. It 
sets up a National Labor Standards Board, as 
did the first bill, but it places limits beyond 
which the board cannot act, while the original 
measure gave the board almost unlimited con- 
trol over wages and hours. 

The revised bill, besides setting up the 
Labor Standards Board, has three major pro- 
visions. It gives the board power to set mini- 
mum wages at any point below 40 cents an 
hour, and to set maximum hours at any point 
above 40 hours a week. It prohibits child 
labor and fixes the age limit at 16. Employers 
may appeal to the courts to show that the regu- 
lations of the Labor Standards Board have 
been unfair to them. The bill does not give 
the board power to determine whether or not 
a collective bargaining agency is qualified and 
adequate to assure protection to workers in an 
industry, as did the original bill. This clause 
was opposed by both employers and workers. 


Transatlantic 


Two giant airplanes recently completed suc- 
cessful transatlantic flights. If their scientific 
findings are in agreement with the data which 
will be recorded on subsequent flights, then 
regular commercial air travel across the At- 
lantic Ocean may soon become a reality. The 
time required to travel between North America 
and Europe will be greatly diminished, and 
for the first time heavier-than-air craft will 
transport mail, express, and passengers on fre- 
quent schedules over the Atlantic. 

This is the picture which was forecast 
after the Pan American Clipper of the United 
States and the Imperial Airways Caledonia of 
England flew simultaneously from opposite 
sides of the Atlantic Ocean between South- 
ampton, England, and Port Washington. Long 
Island. The flights were explorations to deter- 
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mine routes for transatlantic air travel. Bot 
planes carried equipment with which to record 
data concerning flying conditions, meteorolog; 
cal and weather reports, and radio communica. 
tions. Subsequent flights will be made both t 
supplement this data and to check it for cor. 
rections. Neither ship delayed its departure 
to wait for favorable weather, but flew accord 
ing to the scheduled time for the journey. 















Employment Gains 





The National Industrial Conference Board 
has released figures on employment and unem- 
ployment which are as encouraging as any to 
have been published in recent months. Be- 
tween April and May. the board reports, un- 
employment dropped by more than 600, 
persons, and at the end of May. total unem. 
ployment had been reduced to 6,246,000. Thi 
is the lowest number for any month since the 
winter of 1930, and represents a decline off 
more than two million since January of thish 
year. 

The Conference Board estimates that nearlyB 
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half a million more workers were engaged inf 
manufacturing in May of this year than inp 
September 1929, when the greatest number} 
for that year were employed. It estimates. 
further, that between March 1933 and May of 
this year there has been an increase in employ-f 
ment of more than 11,000,000 workers. 


George Gershwin 


The sudden and untimely death of George} 
Gershwin is a great loss to modern Amegican} 
music. Although he had not yet reached the} 
age of 40 he had become one of the bests 
known and most popular of American com-| 
posers. More than anyone else he influenced} 
the trend of typically American music, rais- 
ing ‘“‘jazz”’ to the level of symphonic music. His} 
contribution to music is well appraised as fol- 
lows by the New York Herald-Tribune: 


Gershwin’s achievement was remarkable. He} 
was the first to bring jazz out of “Tinpan Alley 
and make it not only fashionable but musically 
estimable. When his “Rhapsody in Blue” Wasp 
first performed in New York a dozen years 0° 
so ago under the direction of Paul Whiteman, Mr 
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Doing, Saying, and Thinking 


ershwin woke up to discover from an almost 
animous chorus of critical praise that his true 
ace was not in those halls where the saxophone 
king. but in those halls where the symphony 
Mr. Gershwin was invited by 
e unassailably dignified Symphony Society of 


ew York to compose a concerto for piano and 


rchestra, to be presented to the world by that 
ganization. Mr. Gershwin did so, and the con- 


Berto was played at a concert in Carnegie Hall,- 


ith Mr. Gershwin at the piano and Mr. Walter 
yamrosch conducting. 

Mr. Gershwin soon discovered that he had 
iven America a new kind of music, a music that 
} loved. For the first time in its long and ultra- 
espectable history American music became some- 
ing that the man in the street delighted to 
ear, It had ceased to be essentially Colonial 
ysic, derived from European models, and had 
come a relatively new thing, full of native 
aracter and wit and charm, and with its 
ntimental prettiness artfully concealed. 


residential Veto 


President Roosevelt last week vetoed a bill 
hich called for extension of interest rate re- 
uctions on loans made by Federal Land 


‘Banks. The original bill, passed in 1933 as an 
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mergency measure, reduced the interest rate 
n loans previously made by the banks. It 
ut the rate from 6.3 per cent to 5 per cent, 
nd later to 4 per cent. The bill which the 
resident vetoed would have reduced the rate 
03% per cent for one year, and to 4 per cent 
or the following year. 

The President cited several reasons for re- 
using to sign the bill. He pointed to the fact 
hat there has been a 100 per cent rise in farm 
rices since the reduction was made, and said 
hat farmers should be able to return to the 
igher rate of interest. The Federal Land 
Banks at the present time are making new 
ans to farmers at a rate of 4 per cent, said 
ne President, which is “the lowest rate that 
as ever been made available to farmers gen- 
rally in this country.” Evidently the Presi- 
ent felt that this provided a source of low- 
nterest capital for the farmers. Another 
tason given for the veto was that no provision 
ad been made in the 1938 budget to care 
% such a reduction, which would cost the 


“fovernment 30 million dollars. 


Despite the President’s objections, however, 
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the House promptly overrode the veto, and it 
is considered likely that the Senate will do 
the same. 


Armaments 


The nations of the world spent 11 billion 
dollars last year preparing for war, three times 
as much as was spent in 1933 and twice as 
much as was spent in 1934. A total of 32 
billion dollars has been spent for arms in the 
last five years by the 60 major countries. 

Although the United States is usually re- 
garded as least likely of any of the major 
powers to become engaged in a war, this coun- 
try will spend almost twice as much for arma- 
ments in 1937 as was spent in 1927. The 1937 
total is estimated at 934 million. Four times 
as much will be spent preparing for war as 
will be spent for furniture, twice as much as 
for men’s clothing, and twice as much as for 
boots and shoes. Yet the United States ranked 
only third in the world in 1936 in the total 
spent for national defense. Russia headed the 
list of the nations with $2,900,000,000, fol- 
lowed closely by Germany. The United States, 
Italy, Great Britain, France, and Japan ranked 
in that order. Great Britain and France are 
both laying plans for future expenditures 
which will put them beyond the United States 
and Italy for 1937. 

The United States spends 13 cents of each 
tax dollar for arms, while Italy and Germany 
spend almost 50 cents, France spends 30, Rus- 
sia spends 21, and Great Britain spends 20. 


Farm and Factory 


The Federal Trade Commission has recently 
completed a study of the tobacco industry in 
the United States, showing in a striking way 
the small part which farmers often receive as 
their share of the total income derived from 
the sale of products manufactured from agri- 
cultural raw materials. 

The tobacco industry as a whole provides 
employment for some 400,000 farmers, for 
about 87,000 industrial workers, and for clerks 
in over 33,000 shops selling nothing but to- 
bacco. In 1930 it ranked seventh among all 
industries in the amount which it contributed 
to the total national income. For the govern- 
ment too, tobacco is an extremely important 
industry, since tobacco taxes have sometimes 
supplied as much as one-fifth of all the federal 
government revenue. 

Cigarettes are the most important single 
product of the tobacco industry both in the 
amount of tobacco used and in value of the 
finished product. Since this is a highly mech- 
anized process, it is much more efficiently 
carried on in large establishments; actually 
four big companies control the field. Their 
agents buy the farmers’ crops through middle- 
men, paying prices already higher than those 
paid to the farmer. Then, after manufacture, 
cigarettes must pass through other middlemen 
to the retailer and to the consumer. All in all 
the cost of a package of cigarettes is divided 
as follows: taking an average price of 12.8 
cents per package, 6 cents goes to the govern- 
ment in taxes, 2.72 cents goes to distributors 
and retail sellers, 2.61 cents to the manufac- 
turer, and 1.49 cents to the farmer. 
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A BOARD OF HEALTH ON WHEELS 


This unique trailer is used by the Indiana State Board of Health as an office on wheels. 


It travels through the rural 


areas of Indiana, taking care of the dental needs of children, especially those whose parents are financially unable 
to send them to the dentist. 
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Cavalcade 


After a season of relatively dull and un- 
important novels, Naomi Jacob’s “Time Piece” 
(New York: Macmillan. $2.50) should find 
a wide and sympathetic audience, for it is 
truly an outstanding piece of fiction. From 
the standpoint of characterization and plot, 
it is an exceptionally fine work of art. Miss 
Jacob’s characters do not cross the pages of 
her novel as automatons, but rather as flesh- 
and-blood beings beneath whose mental and 
emotional surfaces she has succeeded in pene- 
trating. 

The central figure of “Time Piece” is 
Claudia Marsden, who dominates the scene 
from beginning to end. As a girl, Claudia was 
the main prop of a family most of the members 
of which were afflicted with unusual frailties. 
Although uprooted from her native Yorkshire 
by her first marriage, she never loses contact 
with the soil and surroundings which have 
such a strong appeal for her, and even dur- 
ing her moments of greatest success she 
dreams of returning and making her girlhood 
dreams come true. 

In 2 sense, “Time Piece” 
cade,” another saga of a family whose expe- 
riences span two distinct generations. The 
most poignant scenes come during and follow- 
ing the World War when all that Claudia has 
dreamed and fought for seems to crumble 
before her very eyes. Throughout the book, 
there is an element of tragedy which marks 
the heroine’s life. even in her moments of 
greatest triumph. Discriminating and _ sen- 
sitive readers will find real enjoyment in 
“Time Piece.” 


is another ‘“‘Caval- 


Bon Voyage 


The most recent in an excellent series of 
travel books by Clara E. Laughlin, “So You're 
Going to Scandinavia” (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin. $3) should be in the kit of anyone 
planning to visit Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
or Finland. Miss Laughlin, in this as well as 
the other volumes in the series, has struck a 
happy medium. She presents enough factual 
information to help you get around in these 
foreign places, at the same time relating a host 
of stories, legends and anecdotes that will 
heighten your interest. Fortunately she writes 
in a style that is subdued without being dull, 
eschewing both the manner of the travel 
agent’s prospectus and the unrelieved monot- 
ony of the almanac. Included in these pages 
are suggested itineraries, several maps (there 
should have been more), and a number of 
illustrations. The volume is small enough to 
fit into a man’s pocket or a woman's purse. 


Lawrence of Arabia 


Behind the proposed partition of Palestine, 
the outbreak of further rioting in Syria, and 
the ever-looming threat that Mussolini will 
take advantage of the unrest to extend what 
he terms the “protective” arm of Fascism over 


Islam, there lurks a somewhat shadowy, lean- 
faced figure who met with a prosaic death 
last year while driving a motorcycle through 
the English countryside. It is to T. E. Lawrence 
that Arab nationalism owes its existence. Dur- 
ing the World War, impelled partly by the in- 
stinct that makes most young men dream of 
adventure and partly by a sincere sympathy for 
a subject race, he went to Arabia, shook the 
Arab leaders from their lethargy. and led the 
struggle against Turkish despotism. 

As a rule, the more a man is written about, 
the more does his stature tend to diminish. 
Like certain fungus plants, the reputation of 
most men thrives best in the dark. This is 
distinctly not the case with Lawrence. One 
could hardly find more searching lights than 
are turned upon him in “T. E. Lawrence By 
His Friends” (New York: Doubleday, Doran. 
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$4); he is appraised, dissected and analyzed by 
Field Marshal Allenby, Bernard Shaw, Win- 
ston Churchill, Lowell Thomas, and others. 
From it all there emerges the portrait of an 
amazing character whose career is without 
parallel in our day. 


Shanghai 


Of all the cities of the Orient, probably 
none is wrapped in more glamour than Shang- 
hai. Many of the images of the Paris of the 
Orient so frequently conjured up in the mind 
of the Westerner will be shattered by “Shang- 
hai: The Paradise of Adventurers,” by a 
diplomat (New York; Orsay Publishing House. 
$3.50), for there is little of the glamorous 
in the picture which it paints. 

In the main, this is a story of the various 
kinds of racketeering for which Shanghai is 
noted. The author was for eight years Mexican 
consul in Shanghai and in that position became 
familiar with the various rackets of the me- 
tropolis of the East. Because of the sen- 
sational nature of his revelations, his life was 
threatened and he forced to the 
country, 
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Burton K. Wheeler 


Leading the opposition to the Supreme 
Court bill is Senator Burton K. Wheeler of 
Montana, a veteran of many battles in the 
upper house. Senator Wheeler finds him- 
self in unusual company in this fight, how- 
ever. During ,his years as a legislator 
since 1923, he has always been regarded 
as one of the most liberal men in the Sen- 
ate. He has repeatedly worked and voted 
for legislation favored by the 
progressives and opposed by 
the conservatives, and he has 
usually been a_ staunch de- 
fender of President Roose- 
velt’s policies. But on the Su- 
preme Court measure, he is 
paired with the conservatives 
whom he usually fights. although 


some of his liberal friends are 
with him. 
His stand on the Supreme 


Court bill does not mean that he 
has deserted his political philos- 
ophy. He is still a liberal, he says, but he 
feels that the bill “goes to the very founda- 
tion of our government.” No one questions 
Senator Wheeler’s sincerity regarding his 
stand on the question. He has proved him- 
self too many times to be doubted now. 

Senator Wheeler is nominally 
a Democrat, but he has been 
returned to the Senate twice by 
the people of Montana because 
of his personal qualities rather 
than because of any party affili- 
ation. In 1924 he ran for vice- 
president of the United States 
on the Progressive party ticket, 
teamed with Robert M. La- 
Follette, Sr. 

Senator Wheeler was born in 
Massachusetts, went west to 
the University of Michigan for 
his education, and still farther west to 
Butte, Montana, to practice law in 1906. 
He served one term in the Montana state 
legislature, from 1911 to 1913, and then 
was appointed United States attorney for 
the district of Montana. He held that 
position until 1918, and was 
elected to the Senate in 1923. 


BURTON K. 


Marvel M. Logan 


“So far I’ve been able to hoe 
my own row.” In this manner 
did Senator Marvel M. Logan of 
Kentucky meet the charge that 
he had “ridden into the Senate 
on the President’s coat-tails,” 
and that he acted only under 
dictation from the White House. 
Senator Logan, as one of the au- 
thors of the compromise Su- 
preme Court bill which is now being de- 
bated by the Senate, is one of its heartiest 
defenders. 

The senator is a strong believer in Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s policies. He won the sen- 
atorial election in Kentucky last year by 
backing those policies, he told 
the Senate recently, when he was 
opposed by the Democratic ma- 
chine in his state. When Sen- 
ator Logan speaks of the law and 
the judiciary system, he is on 
familiar ground. He began the 
practice of law in Brownsville, 
Ky., in 1896 and has been asso- 
ciated with the law since that 
time. He was appointed county 
attorney in 1902, assistant at- 
torney general in 1912, attorney 
general in 1916. He returned 
to private practice in Louisville in 1918, 
after serving with the Kentucky State Tax 
Commission, and was made judge of the 
county court of appeals in 1926. He was 
chief justice of Kentucky in 1930 and 
1931, when he first ran for a legislative 
office and won. He is now serving his sec- 
ond term in the Senate. 


Senator Logan revels in a battle of wits 
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and words such as is now taking place in 
the Senate. He held the floor for three 
hours at a recent session, heckled by op- 
ponents and questioned on everything from 
dead cats to gratitude in politics. In reply, 
he quoted Shakespeare and the Constitu- 
tion, and through it all he kept a 
firm hold on his temper, which is more 
than many of the senators have been able 
to do in this battle of heated words and 
stinging accusations. 


Isadore Lubin 


How many unemployed are 
there? How much does the 
workingman pay for food, and 
how much for shelter? What 
income will provide a decent 
standard of living? These ques- 
tions, and many others like them. 


must be answered before the 
Congress of the United States 
can pass intelligent legislation 
‘WHeeLeR dealing with economic prob- 
lems. One of the men who has 


been most instrumental in supplying the 
nation with those answers is Isadore Lubin, 
who bears the impressive title of United 
States Commissioner of Labor Statistics. 

Dr. Lubin and his assistants compile end- 
less tables, make intricate graphs and 
charts, and from them come the 
facts which must be known. 
His surveys cover every state 
in the nation and require much 
tedious and careful investigation. 

After graduating from the 
University of Michigan, Dr. Lu- 
bin obtained his doctor’s degree 
from the Robert Brookings 
Graduate School. He taught for 
one year at the University of 
Missouri before returning to his 
alma mater as an instructor. He 
has served on a number of gov- 
ernmental committees and boards since he 
left his position there to go to the well- 
known Brookings Institution in 1922. He 
worked with the Institution until 1933, 
when he assumed his present position with 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Eamon de Valera 


President Eamon de Valera of 
the Irish Free State was born in 
New York City 55 years ago 
and he might still have been a 
citizen of the United States 
had not the death of his father 
caused him to be shipped to 
Ireland when he was scarcely 
out of his swaddling clothes. 
Living with his grandmother, 


H. &@ E. 

LUBIN young Eamon went to a village 
school, won a scholarship for his 

excellence in mathematics and later at- 


tended a college near Dublin. 

De Valera first came into prominence 
when he joined the group of Irish patriots 
who announced the formation of an Irish 
republic on Easter, 1916. His colleagues 
were all executed by the British 
and it is said that only the fact 
of his being an American citi- 
zen saved him from a similar 
fate. He managed to escape 
imprisonment by securing a 
key smuggled into his cell by 
his friends. 

It was not until 1932, how- 
ever, that the de Valera follow- 
ers secured a victory in the Free 
State elections. Although his 
popularity was shown in the 
recent elections to have dimin- 
ished somewhat, de Valera is likely to re- 
main at the head of the government. 

“Like most men with a single-track 
mind,” John Gunther says of him, “de 
Valera gets a lot of work done .. . he 
scrupulously pays attention to the smallest 
details. .. . Often, passing government 
buildings, one may see lights in the Presi- 
dent’s quarters till after midnight... .” 
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The Filibuster in American History 


T IS being widely predicted that the Su- 

preme Court controversy will end up in 
a long filibuster, one which may last all 
summer. If those members of Congress 
who are opposed to enlarging the Court 
become convinced that they are in a mi- 
nority in the Senate, they may try to “talk 
the bill to death.” They may try to pro- 
long debate and keep Congress in session 
so long that the administration leaders, 
anxious as they are to pass other important 
measures and then adjourn, will give up 
the Court fight this session. In the effort 
to stave off these tactics, the administration 
supporters in the Senate, by a majority 
vote have enacted a rule to prevent any 
member of that body from speaking more 
than twice during the Court debate. Each 
senator, however, may talk as long as he 
pleases during his two speeches, so the de- 
bate may still be long and drawn out. 


An Old Practice 


If a filibuster is staged, it will not be 
the first time in American history that such 
strategy has been adopted by a minority to 
defeat the aims of a majority. On a num- 
ber of other occasions minority groups in 
the Senate have talked for days upon days 
in the effort to prevent bills which they 
did not like from being enacted into laws. 
Some of these filibusters have been suc- 
cessful, and others have been defeated. 

The word “filibuster” originally signified 
a person rather than an act, and was more 
or less synonymous with “‘buccaneer.”’ The 
term was applied in the seventeenth century 
to the freebooters who raided the Caribbean 
and South American coasts. In the nine- 
teenth century it was used to describe those 
who fitted out armed expeditions from the 
United States against nations with which 
our country was at peace. From this usage 
the term grew to designate civil opposition 
of a minority to the will of a majority, es- 
pecially in the legislative process. 

It is only in the Senate, however, that 
the filibuster has been used. The House 
of Representatives has always been too 
large and unwieldy to permit prolonged de- 
bate among its members. The Senate, on 
the other hand, has a long tradition, to 
which it jealously clings, of free and un- 
limited discussion. Few members of this 
body have ever been willing to take too 
drastic steps against filibustering minori- 
ties for fear that sometime they might 
desire to make use of these tactics them- 
selves. 

One of the first extensive filibusters was 
staged in the winter of 1890-1891. It lasted 
for two months. Like the present court 
dispute, it involved the question of federal 
power. Two years later another filibuster 
took place against the repeal of the Silver 
Purchase Act. One senator spoke for more 
than 14 hours at a stretch during that con- 
troversy. But the individual record for 
filibustering was made by Senator Robert 


La Follette, father of the present senator 
from Wisconsin, when he spoke for 18 
consecutive hours against a currency meas- 
ure in 1908. Frequently, in order to pass 
away the time, senators who are engaged 
in a filibuster will read poetry or some 
other material which has no bearing what- 
ever upon the subject. 


Moderate Restriction 


It was not until 1917 that even a mod- 
erate restriction was placed upon the right 
of a minority in the Senate to filibuster. 
At that time, President Wilson and a ma- 
jority in Congress favored a law which 
would give the Chief Executive power to 
arm merchant  ves- 
sels in order to 
protect themselves 
against the attacks of 
German submarines. 
A small group of sen- 
ators  filibustered. 
Their action caused 
the Senate to put 
through a mild re- 
form. As a result, 16 
senators may now re- 
quest the Senate as a 
whole to vote upon a 
motion to close debate, and if two-thirds of 
the members of that body agree, no senator 
may speak more than one hour, and debate 
must proceed without interruption. But 
this rule is hardly ever applied, for it is 
seldom that two-thirds of the Senate will 
vote to put it into effect. 
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Pros and Cons 


The defenders of the present system feel 
that the interests of democracy can best 
be served by allowing minority groups in 
the Senate to express themselves at length 
before forcing them into line. Claudius 
Johnson in his splendid volume, “Govern- 
ment in the United States,” takes such a 
position. He feels that it would be a se- 
rious mistake to place too much of a limit 
on debate in that body. He sums up his 
opinion as follows: “Concluding, we may 
say that the Senate is the only great forum 
in the United States. Freedom of debate 
more than anything else makes it so. Al- 
though that freedom is frequently abused, 
those who would correct the abuse should 
proceed with great caution for fear of 
seriously impairing the usefulness of the 
Senate as a forum.” 

Critics of the filibuster, on the other 
hand, say that it is a bad policy to estab- 
lish the tradition that minorities are able to 
block the will of majorities in the United 
States Senate. What the attitude of the 
public will be if a filibuster is conducted in 
the present Court dispute, depends upon 
whether a majority of the American people 
are in favor of bringing the Court into line 
with the New Deal program or whether 
they are opposed to such a course of action. 
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The Institute of Publie Affairs 


HE eleventh annual meeting of the 

Institute of Public Affairs, conducted by 
the University of Virginia, has just come 
to a close. These meetings are held every 
summer at the university, and have become 
something of a national institution, Leaders 
in public affairs, in education, in the field 
of business, and in other walks of life are 
invited to take part in the discussions which 
are held. The proceedings are of interest 
not only to those who are fortunate enough 
to attend and participate, but they have 
also attracted attention throughout the 
country. 

The Institute came into existence in 
1927. At that time, the University of Vir- 
ginia decided to make it a part of the 
annual summer session to call on outside 
speakers and to seek, for them, a wider 
audience than the university normally of- 
fered. There, on the wide shady campus 
laid out and built by Thomas Jefferson, 
teachers and others interested in public 
affairs might come together and discuss 
with outstanding leaders the questions of 
the day. It would be hard to imagine an 
enterprise which would more faithfully put 
into practice the purpose which animated 
Jefferson himself, for he felt that the hope 
of democracy lay in a well educated, en- 
lightened citizenry. 


Form of Discussion 


The two weeks’ sessions of the Institute 
are divided into round tables on two or 
three general topics, each group meeting 
once a day during one week. At each meet- 
ing, one phase of the topic is discussed 
from different angles by two or three 
speakers; then the chairman calls for free 
discussion, and anyone may present his re- 
marks or ask his questions. After the 
meetings are closed, one adjourns to the 
college dining hall or wanders off across 
the campus, still discussing with a chance 
neighbor the topic of the lectures. Since 
everyone who attends these meetings comes 
in a most informal mood, both visitors and 
speakers have a unique opportunity to be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with what may 
be new or unfamiliar points of view. By 
the end of the sessions, something like a 
community spirit has developed, and it is 
with regret that the visitor returns to a 
busier and more practical world. 

By about 1933, the Institute had at- 
tracted much larger audiences than at first, 
and it had won the active support of several 
other organizations. These groups helped 
to publicize the meetings and contributed to 
its financial support. Among these may be 
mentioned the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, which has given liber- 
ally to the round tables on international 
problems; the Rotary Club, and the Vir- 
ginia Federation of Women’s Clubs, both 
of which contribute speakers on various 
questions. 

Attendance has grown from small, un- 
recorded numbers to over 2,000 paid annual 
subscriptions. Audiences for single lec- 
tures have been as large as 6,000 persons, 
though the average attendance is probably 
not over 150. Many of those who come 


at, 


Das 


are school teachers from neighboring states, 
many others are ministers and church 
workers who come primarily to attend a 
seminar in religion given at the same time, 
and, finally, a large number are representa- 
tives of national organizations which have 
their headquarters in Washington. 


Roosevelt’s Message 


This year’s program was, as usual, a 
varied one. A round table on the condi- 
tions necessary for international coopera- 
tion attracted the greatest notice during the 
first week. President Roosevelt, in send- 
ing his message of greeting to the Institute, 
pointed out that this was a problem which 
vitally concerns the United States. Be- 
cause we are somewhat far removed from 
the internal difficulties which divide Europe, 
we are not in a position to do much toward 
direct settlement of European quarrels. 
Yet the United States will surely be af- 
fected by any general war which may break 
out abroad. What America can do and 
what she is trying to do through her re- 
ciprocal trade agreement program and 
through her “good neighbor” policy in the 
western hemisphere is to furnish an ex- 
ample of a saner basis for international 
relations. 


During the course of the week, other 
representatives of the United States govern- 
ment developed the same theme. Mr. R. 
Walton Moore, the newly appointed coun- 
selor of the Department of State, sum- 
marized the forces making for war and 
peace. Mr. Sumner Welles, under-secre- 
tary of state, and the man who, more than 
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any other, engineered last year’s Inter- 
American Conference for the Maintenance 
of Peace at Buenos Aires, spoke of the 
progress which has been made toward pro- 
viding machinery for peaceful settlement 
of disputes among American nations. The 
representatives of Cuba and Mexico, Am- 
bassadors Pedro Martinez Fraga and Fran- 
cisco Castello Najera, were also heard in 
the round-table discussion of inter-Ameri- 
can relations. 


Collective Security 


The following week new topics were dis- 
cussed. At the first, international collective 
security was the subject, and to these meet- 
ings came many of those who believe that 
cooperation will not be sufficient to keep 
the peace. The speakers there argued one 
phase or another of the general proposition 
that force must be used by the peaceful 
nations to prevent “outlaw” nations from 
terrorizing and preying upon weaker na- 
tions. 

While this discussion went on, another 
notable group was discussing another kind 
of collective security—collective security 
as a national program. Included in this 
gathering was Spencer Miller of the 
Workers’ Education Bureau, Frank Bane, 
executive director of the Social Security 
Board, and Arthur J. Altmeyer, the new 
chairman of the board. 

As a counterpart to the first week’s dis- 
cussion of Latin-American problems, the 
second week included a round table on Far 
Eastern problems. While we have come to 
look upon the Far East as an area centering 
around China and Japan, the problems of 
the Far East extend much farther. India, 
the Philippines, Russia, the Malay Penin- 
sula are all a part of one big maze of con- 
flicting aspirations. 

Besides those already mentioned, there 
were a host of other important speakers. 
Mr. A. A. Berle, the authority on corpora- 
tions, Senators Nye and Pope, both inter- 
ested in America’s foreign relations, Am- 
bassador Troyanovsky, who represents the 
U. S. S. R..in this country, Miss Jeanette 
Rankin, the first woman member of Con- 
gress, Sir Herbert Ames, formerly in charge 
of the League of Nations’ financial section, 
all contributed, with many others, to make 
these meetings stand out among the year’s 
political discussions. New trends in pub- 
lic policy may sometimes be gleaned at 
Charlottesville, but more important. still, 
large groups of people gain new insight into 
the problems which are confronting the 
nation. 
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The three street musicians labored through 
several popular songs and disbanded for a 
few moments to take up a collection. One 
knocked on the door of a near-by house. A 
gruff man appeared and thundered: 

“Well, what do you want?” 

“T’ve come for a little gratuity.” 

“Gratuity! I thought you came to apolo- 
gize !”” —Denver Post 

Sammy was not prone to overexertion in 
the classroom. Therefore his mother was both 
surprised and pleased when he came home 


with the announcement: “I got a hundred 
this morning.” ; - 
“That’s lovely, dear,” she replied. “What 


was it in?” 
“Fifty in composition and fifty in gram- 
mar.” —ArMY & Navy JOURNAL 





“HE'S A NEW MAN—LETTING HIS PATRIOTISM GET 
THE BEST OF HIM.” 


LIGHTY 


IN COLLIER'S 


“Tell your boss I've come to see him,” 
growled the tall, broad-shouldered man to the 
slim little office-boy. “My name is Daniels.” 

The. boy looked at the visitor with awe. 
“So you're Mr. Daniels,” he said. “How very 
awkward.” 

“What do you mean, awkward ?” 

“I've got orders to throw you out!” 

—New York Post 

“Darling, I am growing old,” used to be 
regarded as a pathetic song, but not any more. 
Now it is an indication that the singer is 
about to cash in on social security or the old- 
age pension, —Billings Times 

John Herrick, Indian commis- 
sioner, in an address in Minneapolis, pre- 
dicted that the time was coming when the 
Indians would be an economically independ- 
ent race. He did not venture to predict any 
such bright future for the whites. 

Fergus Falls Journal 
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(From a sketch by Harry Louis Freund for a mural in the Clinton, Missouri, Post Office. 


PROSPERITY FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARMERS IS A NATIONAL GOAL 
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An Approach to the Tenancy Problem 


(Concluded from page 1) 


farm tenancy reported that soil eresion 
was much worse on farms operated by 
tenants than on farms operated by owners. 
The tenant is interested only in getting as 
much as possible out of the land in the 
shortest possible time. Also, he is a drifter. 
and does not become a permanent member 
of the community. The figures show that 
the average tenant stays but five years on 
one farm, while in some localities, two 
years is the average. The tenant does not 
become interested in the affairs of the 
school or the church. He is not necessarily 
less civic-minded than the man who owns a 
farm, but he is not a permanent fixture and 
rarely stays in one place long enough to 
feel that he is part of the community. 

The conditions under which many ten- 
ants live are deplorable. Wayne Gard gives 
us a picture of a tenant family in the South 
in the Current History magazine: “The 
typical cotton tenant’s house is slapped to- 
gether with boards discarded by a sawmill 
and never knows the feel of a paintbrush. 
The roof leaks, even when new, and few 
if any of the rooms are ceiled or plastered. 
Window glass is a luxury enjoyed by few 
croppers, and there seldom are screens to 
keep out the flies. The tenant family of 
five or six persons lives in a three-room 
shanty. Many of the Negro croppers have 
only two rooms; as many as thirteen people 
have been found living in a single bedroom 
and kitchen. 

“The share-cropper’s larder contains 
little beyond the traditional three M’s— 
meat, meal, and molasses. Usually the meat 
is restricted to fat salt pork, called fatback 
or sow-belly. Sweet potatoes and dried 
beans often appear on the table, and some- 
times there is a dish of greens. Gardens 
are uncommon, since landlords do not en- 
courage them and the poorer croppers have 
no money with which to buy seeds. A 
considerable proportion of the croppers 
have no regular milk supply, and eggs and 
chickens are luxuries that some croppers 
do not taste in a year’s time.” 


Illness and Disease 


Because of the unsanitary conditions, 
there is a great deal of illness and disease 
among the tenants in the South. Half of 
the tenant families of that section went 
through the entire year of 1936 without 
the services of a doctor. There is no money 
for clothes, so the tenants do not go to 
church or to school. Of course, not all 
tenants live in the conditions pictured 
above. Many of them, indeed, make a 
good living by being farm tenants. This is 
especially true in the North and parts of 
the West, but it is chiefly for the many 
tenants of the South and the drought- 
stricken areas of the West that the govern- 
ment is drafting its legislation. 

As already stated, the two bills now being 
considered by the joint committee are a 


great deal alike. Both provide that the 
government shall back the tenants in buy- 
ing farms. The Senate bill, presented by 
Senator Bankhead, provides that the gov- 
ernment shall set up a Farmers’ Home Cor- 
poration. This corporation will buy land 
and then sell it to tenants, giving them 40 
years in which to pay for it with interest 
rates of three per cent. The Farmers’ 
Home Corporation will receive appropria- 
tions of 10 million dollars the first year, 
25 million dollars the second year, and 
50 million dollars the third year and each 
succeeding year. The House bill, written 
by Representative Jones, provides that the 
government merely lend the money to the 
tenants rather than to buy and then resell 
the land. The House would not set up a 
corporation to handle the business, but 
expects it to be done through government 
agencies which are already established. The 
House provides the same capital for the 
projects as the Senate does, but only for 
three years. There is no provision made 
after the first three grants of 10 million, 
25 million, and 50 million. Those favoring 


both bills say that they will not cost the 
government anything, since the loans will 
be repaid by the farmers, and the small 
interest rate will meet all costs of adminis- 
tration. There has been some discussion 
concerning interest rates, since some 
congressmen think even three per cent is 
too high. 


Not Entirely New 


Such a scheme for aiding tenant farmers 
in not new. The Resettlement Adminis- 
tration conducted an experiment several 
years ago along the same lines that the 
government now plans to follow. One 
thousand families were financed by the Ad- 
ministration, after they had met certain 
requirements to become eligible for aid. 
The Resettlement Administration took its 
idea for aiding the tenants from other 
countries. The United States is by no 
means the first nation to have such a 
problem. Ireland in 1870 found that 97 
per cent of its farmers were tenants, but 
by 1931 a government plan to lend money 
to these tenants had reduced the number 
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to two and one-half per cent. Twelve 
other European countries adopted similar 
measures after the World War. 

There are, however, objections to both 
the Bankhead and the Jones bills. Some 
critics say that the government is trying 
to restore a type of farming which has 
passed its usefulness—that is, the small- 
owner type. They say that the govern- 
ment should help the farmers to form large 
cooperatives in which farming could be 
conducted on a large scale. By doing this, 
they say, the farmers would be able to take 
advantage of the mass-production methods 
used in manufacturing, and would enjoy a 
higher standard of living. By pooling their 
labor, by buying machinery and seeds to- 
gether, the farmers in cooperatives could 
compete successfully with the large private 
farms now in existence—farms which are 
run as efficiently as any industrial plant. 
Unless this is done, it is argued, the tenants 
who are put on small farms of their own 
will not do well and thus may soon lose their 
land again. Those who favor the bills, on 
the other hand, feel that there is still ample 
opportunity for small farm owners to earn 
a good living from the soil. 


Not a Cure-all 


Some authorities on the farm problem 
believe that the tenancy legislation to be 
enacted is all right so far as it goes, but 
they think that it does not include enough. 
They say that if additional legislation is 
not passed to correct other situations, the 
farm tenancy bill will do little good. For 
unless agriculture in general is made stable, 
it will be of no use to help people buy 
farms, as it will be impossible for them to 
succeed, Administration leaders agree that 
the farm tenancy bill will not solve the 
entire farm problem. They point out that 
it is only a part of a larger program, in- 
cluding soil erosion projects, crop insur- 
ance of one kind or another, financial 
assistance to farmers who are about to lose 
their property, and other such measures. 

In fact, a short time ago, a special com- 
mittee appointed by President Roosevelt 
made a thorough study of farm problems, 
including tenancy. In addition to helping 
tenants or renters to purchase land of their 
own, this committee also made a number of 
other recommendations. It called for legis- 
lation to help roving farm workers; the 
purchase of large tracts of submarginal land 
for reforestation, wild-life refuges and pub- 
lic parks; and for legislation governing the 
relations between tenants and owners. 

However, while the farm tenancy bill will 
not solve all the problems which the 
farmers are facing, it is expected to do 
much toward helping a large portion of our 
farm population toward better living condi- 
tions. Congress seems to favor passing the 
bill at this session, so the nation will prob- 
ably soon see the plan in action. 





